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into a great strait, and plunged her mind into much 
discouragement. She felt tenderly for them, and 
while her faith was strong that they should be pre- 


When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there, 
But alas! recollection at hand 
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‘ cittiaiiinaiaiis resignation to his will; and after a season of much/|one sense, the inhabitants inclosed by the wilder- 
: mental suffering, she was confirmed in the persua-|ness which makes the place seem solitary, and the 
2 sion that it was her duty to go on with her reli-|howling of the wild beasts is heard in their dwell- 
t Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|gious visit as it had first been unfolded to her in|ings, and the pestilence now passing up and down 
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a paid in advance, six and a-half cents. conclusion to her companions, she left them entirely | Indians near their borders, yet even here is a place 
cs =——=|at liberty either to go with her or not, as should |of repose for the mind when centred on the Lord, 
" For “The Friend.” |feel most comfortable to themselves. They did|and in sweet meditation I felt a joy and divine 
Dy Rebecca Hubbs. not feel willing to leave her, and accordingly pro-|harmony, and living praises to Israel’s God, while 
he (Continued from page 298.) ceeded on their journey, committing themselves to|a lively spring of faith arose, whereby I was ena- 
he “ We left New Lancaster, feeling the reward of|the protecting care of Him, in whose hand are the|bled to put my trust in the Lord. 
sweet peace, and some tears of rejoicing fell from|issues from death. She writes under date of Ninth| “22d. Was at Embree’s meeting. It rained 
. my eyes as I rode on my way, in contemplating the | month 13th. very hard, but we were favoured to witness the 
ld, many favours and mercies [ have received from| “ Passed through Urbanna, and came to the|living presence of Him whom we seek, and a wo- 
to the bountiful hand of Israel’s God.” house of P. H, who honestly told us his house was|man of another religious society, who was there, 
- “6th of Ninth month. Attended Walnut Creek|full already, and they had several sick. On ask-|said she would be willing to go every day through 
7 meeting, where I had much labour with, and deep|ing him where we could go, he said there was a|the mud and rain for the sake of being at such a 
feeling for, a tried and tempted state. After the|house about a mile further on; but if we thought| meeting. 
me meeting a woman took an opportunity to open her|we could make out with the accommodation he} “23d. Attended Cesar’s Creek meeting, where 
aa nind to me, and said she knew not what was to|could give us, we were very welcome. Being very|much exercise was felt and labour bestowed, and 
~“ become of her; she was so tempted, and something} weary with travelling, we turned in with them, and |it appeared as if the battle went on the King’s side, 
rk, seemed to be always following her, trying to in-|as we were going into the house, my female com-juntil there was not a foe left. After meeting, went 
the duce her to take her own life. It was very dis- panion asked me if I did think it was required of|to the house of our friend, Charity Cook, with whom 
sia, tressing to my feelings; but I gave her the best|us to go where things were in this way. When Ijand her husband and children we had an agreeable ; 
advice that was afforded me at the time, and in|sat down by the fireside, my body ached with fa-| time. 
my heart committed her to the great Caretaker,|tigue, and my heart with discouragement, yet on| “26th. Was at the meeting at Waynesville, 
even Jesus of Nazareth, the Physician of value. | reflection I felt satisfied in my mind that it was in| which was large and satisfactory; favoured with 
“8th. Went to Lee’s Creek meeting, in company | obedience to the Lord’s will, I had come. Next/the cementing love of God which reigned over death 
$2, with Mildred Ratcliff. When I first sat down, Ij)day went to their meeting, and although it was|and darkness. 
32, thought nothing could be done here, nor any good |small by reason of the sickness in the neighbour-| “Sixth-day, 7th of Tenth month. Went to 
art, Witnessed, for the noise of the little children. I|hood, yet it was satisfactory. Centre meeting, which was large, and, I was told 
and counted thirteen small children dandling upon the| “18th. Attended Derby Creek meeting, where I| by others, satisfactory. When I first took my seat, 
1d lap, and two walking about the floor. But He|experienced much close labour and exercise, but at|I was deeply sensible of weakness and poverty, but 
who can still the waves, even of the troubled ocean, |length was set free and felt clear. soon was brought under exercise, and into public 
was pleased to give us a time of stillness, and we| “19th. Was at Mad River meeting, where my |labour, having to stand up with but a very small i 
the had a favoured meeting and thought ourselves|soul sang praises to the Lord for the many favours|spring of Divine life, but, as I went on, witnessed } 
eon amply repaid for coming here. and mercies I have received, and for his redeeming|an increase of strength and life, to the relief and : 
_ “9th. Rode between twenty and thirty miles|love universally extended to all mankind. Next|peace of my own mind. { 
7 : over a very rough road, and being much fatigued,|day we crossed the Mad River, and bade farewell| “14th of Tenth month. Having attended the 
and in a wilderness country, I came very near re-|to Friends and others of these settlements, with that |last meeting that I had a prospect of visiting in ) 
1 Se- pining at my lot, and said that which I ought not|enriching peace of mind, which amply rewarded |these parts, I was made thankful in having a sweet 
to have said, like wurmuring at the hardships and|us for all our toil in making this visit on the fron-|evidence given me that my labours were aceepted 
rk. fatigues I endured. Alas! it was presumptuous,|tiers. Some of the places we have been at, were|by Him, who regardeth the little ones; and taking | 
and I suffered very much for it in the night, but|within five or six miles of the Indian line, and|leave of the Friends who accompanied us, with an 
after heartfelt repentance I found forgiveness ; yet| Friends have several times been alarmed by the|appearance of heartfelt affection, we set out for 
qua- for these few words I suffered more than I remem-| visits of the hostile natives; but when they found |Chilicothe. 
+" ber to have done in a long time, either for word or|Friends had no guns, and would not fight, they] “‘First-day, 16th of Tenth month. It appeared 
wt deed.” went away without doing them any hurt. right for us to have a public meeting at Chilicothe, i 
Allen, They now came into a part of the country where} “ In passing again through Urbanna, we saw the| which was accordingly held in the afternoon, in the i 
ed. a disease called the cold plague, was prevailing,| horsemen gathering there, fifteen hundred of them|court-house. The Presbyterians and Methodists i 
and at some places so many of the families were| being to assemble here previous to going out to|showed us much kindness, and not only gave out r 
tick, that they found it difficult to procure enter-|battle. At our next lodging place, I said in my|word of our intention in their meetings, but broke } 
; tainment; the disease being considered infectious, | heart, surely this is a waste howling wilderness, for|their’s up earlier in order to make way for ours, 
aah and in many cases very malignant and mortal ;|we could hear the barking of the wolves around us, |which was attended by a large company of people. if 
ey. : her companions apprehended danger from exposure} as we sat in the house, and there was sickness in|I was told that seven hundred and sixty-seven per- 
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to it, were very much afraid of it, and reluctantly 


the family, so that we were much discouraged, and 
Went where it was known to be. ‘This brought her 


sons were counted, who came out of the house, be- 
I repeated to myself Cowper’s touching lines : 


side many that stood around the door, and there 





k. 





were only two beside ourselves who made any ap-|were discharged, and he returned home in safety, | £: 
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246,536 in 1856 to £352,769 in 1857. Attend. 


pearance of Friends. We were treated with kind-|and my son did not go into the army, the drafted |ance in schools steadily increasing ; crime steadily 
ness by those from whom we should hardly have|men not being called out.” This intelligence bowed | diminishing.” 


looked for it; even by the war party. General |her spirit in humble gratitude to Him, who, when 


McA 


St. Lucia.— At no period in her history was 


's wife came and took dinner with us,|he puts forth his sbeep, goes before them; and she|there a greater breadth of land under cultivation 


walked with us to meeting, and sat in it by my|could say in truth, good is the Lord, and greatly|than at the present moment.”—(1853.) The edu- 


side. 
forms, were present, and sat with solid countenances, 
and I could but adore the universal love and 


mercy of God to all souls, who graciously makes| Marlborough meeting in Ohio, of which she re- 
himself known in the hearts of all, though many /|marks, “1 felt much exercise of mind in this meet- 


come short in obedience.” 

After this meeting, in consequence of a pressing | 
invitation, they went to the hc use of a General, | 
then absent from home, in the American army. His| 
wife had been at the meeting, and was much ten- | 
dered under the testimony of Rebecca Hubbs. In 
the course of the visit she manifested great anxiety 
on account of her husband, word having been re- 
ceived from him that the army was expecting a} 
battle about that time, and she was much distressed 
lest her husband should be killed himself, or be 
instrumental in shedding the blood of others. To 
add to her affliction her only son had recently been 
drafted for the army; and she was in daily expec- 
tation that he would receive marching orders. Re- 
becca seemed to be brought into much sympathy 
with this distressed woman, and before they lett 
the house, sought and obtained a religious oppor- 
tunity, in which she had to assure her that her 
husband would not be in the expected battle, but} 
that his troops would be disbanded, and he return 
shortly to her in safety; and that as regarded her 
son, he would not leave her, for that the drafted | 
men would not be called out. Deeply impressed | 
with Rebecea’s religious communications both at| 
the meeting and in her own house, these prophetic | 
declarations found a ready response in the mind | 
of the General’s wife, and they left her in tears, | 





Many military officers, in their shining uni-|to be praised. 


cation returns are “on the whole extremely satis. 
From Chilicothe they turned their faces home-|factory.” There seems to the Governor to be “an 


ward, and, on the Ist of Eleventh month, were at|increasing desire on the part of a very respectable 
(that is in point of numbers) portion of the inha. 
bitants to avail themselves of the schools.” In 
ing, that Friends might be clothed with the meek,|1857, the administrator notes the extension of 
humble spirit of Jesus, whose love to the returning|cane cultivation, and says that the “ aspect of the 
repenting sinner is so great that he said there is}country is more promising, the prospects of the 
more joy in heayen over one sinner that repenteth|agriculturists are encouraging.” Sugar exported 
than over ninety and nine just persons that need |from 1838 to 1842, 4,588,475 lbs. each year; from 
no repentance. My mind obtained relief from its|1852 to 1856, 6,392,093 lbs. annually. 
exercise, and although I felt cold and barren on| St. Vincent—In 1852, the Governor deseribed 
first sitting down in the meeting, yet I believe it|the financial management as inexcusable. In 
was a favoured season and ended well.” 1856, important reforms were made. The result 
(To be continued.) is that in 1857, he says, “It is matter of great 
satisfaction to me to state that the foundation has 
been laid for a great and progressive improvement.” 
Ile speaks of “extended cultivation, and of a really 
sound and healthy state of the colony at present, 
Moniserrat.—After referring to “the improved|and a cheering and promising prospect for the fu- 
and improving state of the community, as allowed|ture.” He says the condition of the labourer is 
on all hands,’ and giving various details, the Go-|almost universally one of comfort; and describes 
vernor says, (in 1853,) “So much for the inerease|the rising villages, the growing number of lease- 
of confidence, enterprise, and industry in Mont-|holders and freeholders, and the steady progressive 
serrat.” “* No island in these seas exhibits a morejincrease in the value of imports. In 1858, he 
decisive tendency to social and moral regeneration |deseribes the colony as “in a most satisfactory 
and improvement. The rural population are quiet, |state.” “ Agricultural operations largely extend- 
contented and orderly. Their condition one of great|ed ;” his anticipation of its continued progress and 
comfort.’’ A new system of taxation, (as we un-|prosperity had been fully realized. Imports and 
derstand, throwing it off imports upon real pro-|exports had increased from £249,526 in 1856, to 
perty,) came into operation in June, 1856, and|£406,159 in 1857. And he expressly attributes 
with such striking and powerful effect, that the|it to “increased cultivation and prosperity.” He 
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(Continued from page 299.) 


y ‘imports more than doubled in value in the course|says the cheerful prospects of 1856 are being fully 


greatly comforted and strengthened by the visit. | 
It was a very common circumstance for Rebecca 
Hubbs to give way to discouraging reasonings, after | 
having been helped through a meeting or other re- 
ligious engagement, and on the present occasion | 
she suffered more than usual from this cause. The} 
uncommon character of her communication in this 
instance furnished a fruitful source for arousing 
her fears, and although at the time she had believed 
herself rightly authorized to say what she did, yet 
she soon began to call all in question. The prospect 
of the meeting at Chilicothe had been very exer- 
cising, and her fears respecting it many and strong ; 
and her prayers for Divine help to get through it! 
to the honour of her Master, and the good of the! 
people, had been, as she believed, mercifully heard | 
and answered. The General’s wife, as well as} 
many others, had been much affected and tendered, | 
and now she thought if after having been thus gra- | 
ciously cared for and owned by Him whom she| 
desired to serve, she had presumptuously uttered | 
what was not given her, and it should not be ful- 
filled, the tender-spirited woman might be stum-| 
bled and induced to doubt her commission, and 
thus a shade be brought over the Truth. Consid- 
erations of this kind marred the peace she felt af- 
ter the meeting, and though at times enabled to 
rise above them, and in the retrospect of her la- 
bours to feel the precious answer of ‘‘ Well done,” 
yet she frequently thought during the homeward 
journey that if she could only know that her words 
had been fulfilled, her cup of rejoicing would be 
full. 


About two months after reaching home, and re- 





of the year! realized. The present position of St. Vincent is 
Nevis.—* The case of this island is peculiarly in- | most satisfactory, and the future most promising, 

teresting, because in it an experiment has been| In Zobago again the accounts were dismal in 
tried in taxation, which may perhaps some day be-|1852 and 1853, which the Governor said was be- 
come generally adopted throughout the world.|yond doubt owing to the state of the financial af- 
Things in Nevis had got to such a desperate state|fairs. In 1856, however, an improved system 
—they were, in fact, past all bearing—that at last} having been adopted, the result is that already the 


g\Mr. President Seymour, a gentleman of remark-|Governor has much satisfaction in taking a more 


able boldness and vigour, induced the legislature|encouraging view of the prospects of the colony. 
to consent to a radical change in the fiscal system. |“ A marked improvement is visible in the revenue 
The import duties were totally abolished; and alreturns. The labourers are described as well- 
tax of twenty per cent. placed on rentals. Small|behaved and industrious.” 
as the field was in which this experiment was tried,|  Zortola, under slavery, exported 15,559 ewt. of 
its astonishing results are worth noting by states-|sugar. It now exports none at all. But the 
men. The new system came into play, March,|change is wholly an adyantage. The island is 
1856. In that year the imports rose from £19,728 | singularly suited for the raising of stock, and ac- 
to £34,449. New shops were speedily opened.|cordingly “all the people, with a few exceptions, 
House-rent rose three-fold. The sound of the|are owners of cattle, which they dispose of to great 
hammer was heard, and the smell of fresh paint|advantage.” “It is very gratifying to be able to 
experienced, where all had been crumbling decay. | observe, that the labouring population appear fully 
The roads appear as if the greater part of the|sensible of the advantages of education to their 
population had new clothed themselves, and in the|children, and that the latter manifest a great de- 
harbour, so often deserted, [ now count ten ships|sire to benefit by the opportunity afforded them.” 
of considerable burden.”—(Report, 1857.) Pre-| Trinidad is highly flourishing. ‘The whole 
sident Rumbold, who succeeded President Seymour, |trade has increased from a yearly average under 
disapproved of the change on account of the greater |slavery, of £810,636 to £1,239,241 in 1856, In 
difficulty of raising revenue by direct taxation.|1852, the crop was the largest ever shipped from 
He says, however, that there appears now to be at|the island; and it has been extending since,— 
work an industrious spirit of improvement; culti-|“ marked improvement in the cultivation of the 
vation appears to be carefu!ly attended to. There|sugar estates.” 
‘is ample room to hope for the gradual regeneration] ‘These specific accounts of the several islands 
of the colony. are borne out by the statisties and reports that 
St. Kitts.—“ A larger quantity of sugar is pro-|relate to our West Indies ex masse. To men of 





turning her certificate, she received a letter from 
the General’s wife, in which she said, “ every word 
you told me at my house has been fulfilled. 


duced now than in the time of slavery, though on|business one fact will seem almost enough of 
a smaller area.’’ “ The agricultural prospects of|itself to show their sound commercial state, name 
‘the island are most encouraging. Its fivancial|ly, that in the year 1857, the Colonial Bank re- 


My \condition coutinues satisfactory ; so do the educa-|ceived biils from the West Indies to the amount 


husband was not in any engagemcut; his troops|tion returns. The whole trade increased fromjof more than £1,300,000, and less than £8000 
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were returned. 
in the West India trade during the severe com- 
mercial crisis in the autumn of that year. Fur- 
thermore coffee, cotton, wool, sugar, rum, cocoa, 
are all exported in increasing quantities. The 
total exports from Great Britain to the West In- 
dies in 1857, were valued at half a million more 
than the average of the preceding ten years, and 
actually in that year, equalled her exports to Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Greece, Azores, Madeira 
and Morocco all combined. The exports and im- 
ports together of the West Indies amounted in the 
four years ending with 1853, to just £32,500,000 ; 
and in the four years ending with 1857, to just 
£37,000,000, an increase of £4,500,000 in four 
years. In 1857, the total trade of these islands, 
to and fro, was valued at £10,735,000, and the 
value of sugar alone imported from them into the 
United Kingdom in that year was no less than 
£5,618,000. 

These official statistics and reports absolutely 
demonstrate the fact that the West Indies are ra- 
pidly advancing in wealth and prosperity; nor 
wust it be supposed that they are merely “ putting 
money in their purse,” without a corresponding 
advance in the general character of the people. 


In this respect the change from the old state of 


things is described on all hands as being most gra- 
tifying; and especially in those thousands of cases 
where the negroes have built, altogether, new vil- 
lages for themselves, The cottages are either 
neatly thatched or shingled with pieces of hard 
wood. Some are built of stone or wood; but 
generally are plastered also on the outside, and 
whitewashed. Many are ornamented with a por- 
tico in front, to screen the sitting apartment from 
sun and rain; while forthe admission of light and 
air, as well as to add to their appearance, they 
exhibit either shutters or jalousics, painted green, 
or small glass windows. 

“There is usually a sleeping apartment at each 
end, and a sitting-room in the centre. The floors 
are in most instances terraced, although boarded 
ones for sleeping-rooms are becoming common. 
Many of the latter contain good mahogany bed- 
steads, a washing-stand, a looking-glass, and 
chairs. The middle apartment is usually fur- 
nished with a side-board, displaying sundry arti- 
cles of crockery-ware, some decent-looking chairs, 
and not unfrequently with a few broad sheets of 
the Tract Society, hung round the walls in neat 
frames of cedar. For cooking food and other 
domestic purposes, a little room or two is erected 
at the back of the cottage, where are also arranged 
the various conveniences for keeping domestic stock. 
The villages are laid out in regular order, being 
divided into lots more or less intersected by roads 
or streets. The plots are usually in the form of 
an oblong square. ‘The cottage is situated at an 
equal distance from each side of the allotment, 
and at about eight or ten feet from the public 
thoroughfare. The piece of ground in front is, in 
some instances, cultivated in the style of an Euro- 
pean garden, displaying rose-bushes, and other 
flowering shrubs, among the choicer vegetable 
productions; while the remainder is covered with 
all the substantial vegetables and fruits of the 
country heterogeneously intermixed. 

“The result is, that they present a very pleasing 
appearance, Sir Henry Barkly was reminded by 
those in the hills, of the villages in Switzerland, 
and he says they have a decided air of progressive 
Civilization and comfort about them ; and that it is 
quite clear whatever may be the case elsewhere, 
that their inhabitants are not retrograding cither 
m their moral or physical condition. And the 
Same despatch contains a report by a stipendiary 


Nor was there a single failure 
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encouraging hope for the future.” —(1854.) 
(To be continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS BROWN. 
(Continued from page 302.) 


presumptuous temper, or wilful disobedience. 
making ready, another has stepped in. 


little things. But I am far from judging them. 


days without receiving anything. 


Lamb’s wife.’ 


do little or nothing at setting it forth. 


banners.’ 


spouse of Christ, yet these extraordinary sights are 
but seldom. Though I have had at times to espouse 
the cause of God, yet there are times that the soul 
is so veiled, and surrounded with temptations and 
fiery trials, and all good out of sight, that I have 
wondered that I was made choice of. But I have 
experienced, that they that would reign with Christ, 
must suffer with him. I never expect to get beyond 
it, while I am clothed with this clog of mortality. 
“ People may have a regular outside, and be di- 
ligent in attending meetings, and yet know little or 
nothing of true religion; for formality and externals 
are nothing; religion is an internal subject, sub- 
sisting between Christ and the soul. I don’t con- 
fine it to our name, but amongst the different names 
there are those that my soul is nearly united to, 
who are in a good degree, I do believe, in posses- 
sion of that religion which is revealed from heaven. 
And I am in the faith, that there will be those 
raised up who will shine as bright stars, and reli- 


magistrate, and speaks of the thousands of well- 
cultivated settlements, with their tastefully arranged 
cottages and gardens, which have given quite a 
different appearance to the country since August, 
1838, and bespeak the prosperity and comfort of 
the occupants, and present a cheering aspect and 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 


Towards the close of his life, he had an apoplec- 
tic stroke, from which he never wholly recovered. 
During the time of his sickness, he thus expressed 
himself to some Friends who were with him, “ I am 
fine and easy, and don’t know but I may recover. 
If I should, | expect to see many a-gloomy day; 
but, nevertheless, 1 am willing to live longer, if | 
might be a means of exalting religion, that the 
gift bestowed on me might shine brighter than it 
hath ever yet done, or else I had abundantly bet- 
ter go now. I think I have shone but glimmeringly 
to what I might have done, had I been still more 
faithful; though I cannot charge myself with a 
But 
[ can say it has often happened with me, as with 
the poor man at the pool of Bethesda, whilst 1 was 
I am sen- 
sible that my gift has been different from some of 
my brethren: I have not been led so much into 


* I have often to pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and have experienced the possi- 
bility of a soul's subsisting the full space of forty 
Living by faith, 
and not by sight. Provided they keep upon the 
foundations of convincement and convictior, and not 
turn aside to take a prospect of the world, and 
desire to draw their comfort from visibles, they 
will be supported by an invisible power; for He 
will be sure to appear, and when he doth appear, 
at times, rend the veil from the top to the bottom, 
with an invitation, as Samuel [Fothergill] used to 
say, ‘Come up hither, and behold the Bride, the 
Then the soul will have to enjoy 
and see things beyond expressing ; my tongue can 
‘The soul 
will be filled with holy admiration, and say, ‘ Who 
is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 


“ Athough the soul has at times to behold the 
glory, splendour, and magnitude of the true church or 



















gion will grow and prosper, and the holy flame 
rise to a greater height than it hath ever yet done. 
I can say with the holy apostle, I have nothing to 
boast of, save my infirmities, yet thus much I ven- 
ture to say, that if I die now, I die a lover of God 
and religion.” 

He then expressed his compassionate sympathy 
with the poor afflicted churches in various parts, 
and concluded his remarks with these words, “ Be 
of good cheer, little flock, for greater is he that is 
in you, than he that is in the world.” 

His disorder increasing upon him, he departed 
this life on the 21st of the Sixth month, 1757, in 
the 61st year of his age. 

Samuel Fothergill thus writes concerning Thomas 
Brown: “Worthy Thomas Brown, I hear, is re- 
moved to the full and everlasting fruition of that 
society amongst whom he happily conversed in his 
pilgrimage below, to abide with everlasting burn- 
ings in seraphic love, where he lighted his fire 
when he sacrificed before the congregation. Ob, 
happy, desirable release from care and pain, to 
freedom and eternal certainty! The chilling winds 
of this world’s care can no more obstruct his ver- 
dure and fragrancy, but, planted on the banks of 
the river of life, his leaves and fruits will be ever 
produced, through all the duration of the everlast- 
ing year.” 

JOHN BROWN. 


John Brown, of Barking, in Essex county, 
England, who appears to have been an uncle of the 
above Thomas Brown, became involved in debt, 
and,:in a time of weakness, left his native place, 
without consulting his creditors, and with his wife 
came over to Pennsylvania. He took up his abode 
in Philadelphia, where he exerted himself to earn 
an honest livelihood for the support of his family. 
In the meantime Friends of Barking Monthly Meet- 
ing testified its disunity, both with John and his 
wife, as having done that which the Truth did not 
allow of. Years passed on, John Brown maintain- 
ed a fair and honourable character amongst his 
fellow-citizens, and in the things of this world he 
was prosperous. In the year 1717, when Thomas 
Chalkley was about making a voyage to England, 
John Brown placed assets in his hands to meet all 
his indebtedness there, which, through the addition 
of seventeen years’ interest, had largely increased, 
Friends of Barking having been informed of the 
circumstance, issued a certificate to Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, dated Fifth mo. 4th, 1718, for 
the aforesaid John and his wife, in which they say 
they “find the creditors are now all paid to their 
satisfaction, only about four or five that we under- 
stand cannot be heard of, the said Thomas Chalk- 
ley declaring he is ready to pay the rest as he can 
find them. This we allow to be a noble act of 
honesty, and by the said John Brown and wife so 
doing, hath gained reputation to themselves and 
our holy profession. Being heartily glad of the 
good character we hear of them since they came 
amongst you to settle, we commend them unto you, 
desiring you tenderly to receive them, and to watch 
over them in the Lord. So with the salutations of 
dear love unto you, we remain your friends and 
brethren in the precious Truth.” 

John Brown continued to reside in Philadelphia, 
respected and esteemed amongst his fellow-profes- 
sors and his neighbours, to his death, whieh occur- 
red about two years after the above certificate was 
issued. He testified his love to the religious So- 
ciety of which he was a member in his will, leaving 
a legacy forthe use of its poor members. 

(To be continued.) 





Beware also of affectation in speech; it often 
wrongs matter, and always shows a weak side. 
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THE FRIEND. 





For “The Friend.” 
JOB’S CAPTIVITY TURNED. 


for his friends: also the Lord gave Job twice as much| city many years ago, has retained its place in my | farthest, in winter. 


as he had before.”—Job xlii. 10. 


Though sick and in sorrow, Job lifted his prayer 

For his frieads, whose reproaches were grievous to bear :| 
No comfort they gave him, for argument led, 

They heaped on him coals of hot censure instead. 


At his mournful complainings they joined not in grief, 
With soft words consoling they gave no relief: 

But sharply declared his affliction a rod, 

To punish his secret departures from God. 


They had zeal for God’s honour, but fruitless it sprung, 

No merciful kindness soft sweet’ning the tongue ; 

And from hearts o’er whose promptings true Love doth 
not reign, 

Defence of Jehovah will ever be vain. 


Upon these, his reprovers, did judgment alight, 

For they had “not spoken the thing that was right ;” 
And the spirit that stirred them for God to contend, 
Was a spirit to censure, and not to amend. 


Whilst Job for his censurers bent him to pray, 
Their sin and his sorrow passed sweetly away : 
The voice of petition turned softly to praise, 
And prosperity shed a new light on his ways. 


Great favour was shown him by Mercy and Truth; 
His age-light was brighter than that of his youth: 
And from that sad season so grievous and dim, 
God’s blessings and mercies were doubled to him. 


Oh, christian! if brother or sister condemn, 

Let thy heart-voice for pardon rise sweetly for them; 
And as the warm yearnings awake in thy breast, 

By the Saviour, All-loving, thy soul shall be blest. 


Though sharp-tongued reprovers and scorners ne’er see 

Their error, in all their harsh judgments on thee ; 

Yet God shall establish the pure and the right, 

And crown the dark paths of his mourners with light. 
N. 





For “ The Friend.” 





or sew by any artificial light; but, if that be un. 


The following advice from my beloved father,|ayoidable, let it be imperative that they cease at 
“The Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed| Written me shortly after removing to reside in this| pine o'clock at night, in summer, and by ten, at 


heart; and I can thankfully testify to its efficacy 
in assisting me to maintain a subdued mind, when 
about to engage with my brethren and sisters in 
the solemn duty of Divine worship. And I take 
the liberty of transcribing it for “The Friend,” 
hoping it may arrest the attention of some one 
who is conscious of great poverty at such times, 
and may be looking around for a cause. ‘rifling 
though it may seem, it is nevertheless these “ little 
foxes that” oftentimes “ spoil the tender vine.” 

* * * “ As it is very important, my dear, 
to set out right in whatever we undertake, I will 
ask the favour of thee, in taking thy seat in meet- 
ing to keep pretty much to one place: and thou 
wilt find it a great advantage in helping thee to 
keep thy mind stayed on such occasions, to sit 
where thou wilt not be exposed to the temptation 
of looking over the meeting. When young persons 
go upon the plan of sitttng in religious meetings, 
where they can see and be seen, it seems like 
placing themselves in the way of temptation, and 
the enemy will soon take advantage of it to draw 
out and scatter the mind, and thus rob it of the 
blessing that often attends the silent, sincere and 
reverent worshipping of our Heavenly Father: 
and I would also greatly desire that thou would 
avoid the practice that young persons are so often 
in of standing about and talking before and after 
meetings; and heed not the apprehension that 
thou wilt be thought reserved and unsocial. Pre- 
fer the solid and sure comfort of thy dear Saviour’s 
approving Spirit, and acknowledge him in all thy 
ways, and thou wilt find the reproach of his cross 
greater treasure than any thing the world can 
bestow.” * * * TI have experienced that all 





It is a most inexcusable folly, 
and will, sooner or later, bring its punishment, to 
read or sew by gas, or lamp, or candlelight, and 
then sleep after daylight next morning as a habit, 
To persons of all ages it is a most injurious prac. 
tice —Hull’s Journal of Health, 





For “ The Friend.” 
Christianity in Madagascar, 


Owing to the remoteness of this island, and the 
almost total absence of commercial intercourse be- 
tween its inhabitants and those of Europe or the 
United States, the items of intelligence from its 
shores, which, from time to time, reach us, are for 
the most part little more than mere rumors, or 
some general statement of occurrences said to have 
transpired there. It has, however, long been 
known that no inconsiderable portion of the people 
had renounced idolatry, and made profession of 
the christian religion, and that they had in conse- 
quence been subjected to acruel and unrelenting 
persecution, which aimed at nothing short of the 
complete extirpation of the new faith. Reports of 
the constancy and christian courage of the converts 
under suffering, and their faithful adherence to 
Him in whose name and power they trusted, even 
when death in its most appalling forms was placed 
before them, have also, from time to time, been re- 
ceived, and awakened a lively sympathy in their 
behalf. It is therefore satisfactory, in no common 
degree, to have some reliable intelligence respect- 
ing these interesting people, such as, we believe, is 
furnished in a late work entitled “‘ Three Visits to 
Madagascar during the years 1853, 1854, and 
1856.” ‘The writer is William Ellis, author of 
“ Polynesian Researches,” a man who has spent 


Expedition to the Source of the Nile.—A l\etter|the good of a much favoured meeting may be dis-| many years of his life in devoted missionary labour. 


from Marseilles, France, states that a fresh expe- 
dition has been organized for discovering the source 
of the Nile. The expedition is conducted by M. 
Miani, a Venetian, who has inhabited Cairo for the 
last ten years. He is a member of the Geographi- 


sipated by engaging immediately at its close, in 


In order to give a clearer view of the present con- 


conversation about worldly matters, or criticising} dition of things, it is desirable, previously, to revert 
the labours of the minister who may have spokeu;|to the circumstances which led to the visits of 


and I have had to return to my home with the 
blushing consciousness of having thus frustrated 


cal Society of Paris, and the author of a map of|the will of my Heavenly Father, that I should be 


the Valley of the Nile. He has carefully studied 
the various difficulties attending his perilous en- 
terprise. The expedition is composed of the Paris- 
ian painter, Dumas; Captain Peyhoux, of the 
French commercial navy, whose mission is to make 
observations, and fix the degrees of latitude and 
longitude, and to construct boats to traverse the 
lakes which the expedition may meet ; of M. Paus- 
sel, of Avignon, Secretary to the expedition; a 
physician, a naturalist, and a chemist, who are now 
in Egypt. The expedition will fix its head-quar- 
ters at Kartoum, in Upper Egypt, a town in which 
about twelve natives of Marscilles or Genoa reside. 
M. Miani is supplied with a formidable materiel, 
and his escort is to be numerous. The members 
of the expedition are armed with Minnie rifles, 
which kill at one thousand yards, and with sabres 
similar to those of the Chasseurs of Vincennes, 
which fit to the rifles. They are likewise furnished 
with cuirasses and metallic masks, to protect them 
from the bite of poisonous insects. They carry with 
them likewise a supply of frightful masks calcu- 
lated to terrify the most savage tribes. The mem- 
bers of the expedition, who will feed themselves as 
they can, and chiefly by the chase, will traverse 
Nubia, Sennar, and Abyssinia. ‘They expect to go 
far beyond the Equator, and to ascertain whether 
such a tribe of negroes exists as the Niam-Niam ; 
and if they find protection, they will traverse 
Africa in its entire length, and come out on the 
coast opposite Zanzibar. 


fed, and my strength renewed. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 20th, 1859. 





missionaries from England, about forty years ago. 
This object will be attained by some extracts from 
the first chapter of the book referred to. 

“The Island of Madagascar, extending over an 
area larger than that of Great Britain and Ireland 
combined, and inhabited by more than three mil- 


Care of the Eyes——Crawford, the celebrated |lions of people, has at different periods attracted 


sculptor, had an inveterate hapit of reading in a|the notice of the chief maritime nations of Europe; 
reclined position. One eye had to be taken out in|but, with the exception of a short period in the 
consequence of a cancerous tumor forming behind |early part of the seventeenth century, it is only 
it, and his life has paid the forfeit, after years of|since our possession of Mauritius, and the subse- 
suffering and the expenditure of a large amount of! quent treaty of friendship and alliance entered into 
money. Prescott, the historian, in consequence of| between the late king Radama and the Governor 
a disorder of a nerve, by which the eyes were ren-|of Mauritius in 1817, that our own countrymen 
dered useless for all writing purposes, could not|have given much attention to the island or itsin- 





use a pen, as he was unable to sce when it failed | habitants. 


to make a mark for want of ink; nor could he dis- 


“Tn their treaty with Radama, whom the Eng- 


tinguish the lines or edges of his paper. Yet, with|lish chose to regard as the supreme ruler of the 


all these disadvantages, he wrote all his historicals, 
using an agate stylus on carbonated paper, being 
guided as to the lines and edges by brass wires 
drawn through a wooden frame; but, with all 
these hindrances, he has made himself one of the 
most readable of modern historians, and earned a 
fortune besides. 

To avoid these and similar calamities, we urge 
upon the young especially, never to use the eyes by 
any artificial light where any nicety of sight is re- 
quired, nor to use them in any strained position, or 
while riding in rail-cars or carriages. We urge upon 
parents, in view of the many incurable eye diseases, 
to caution their children against reading by twi- 
light; that is, not before sunrise nor after sunset. It 


country, they sought chiefly the abolition of the 
slave trade, and in order to compensate the king 
and his chiefs for the loss which this measure would 
entail upon them, and to secure their co-operation 
in rendering it effectual, an annual payment was 
made by the British government to the king. This 
payment consisted partly of ammuntion and arms, 
and men were sent to Madagascar, to instruct the 
native soldiers in the use of fire-arms and in mili- 
tary tactics. To the arms and discipline thus sup- 
plied, and used with a wanton disregard of human 
life and human suffering, happily unknown in war- 
fare among civilized nations, are to be ascribed 
much of Radama’s success in extending the domi- 
nion of the Hovas far beyond the central province 


would be greatly better not to allow them to read|of Ankova, its original boundary. Besides the 
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superior arms and training thus supplied to the/the queen’s orders prohibiting the removal of na-|this youthful prince was induced to renounce the 


Malagasy soldiers, a number of native youths were] tives from the island greatly irritated the Malagasy/|superstitions of his country. He soon afterward 
received on board ships of the British navy, in| government, and the application of native laws to|declared himself a christian, and was baptized ; 
order that they might learn practical seamanship,| Europeans residing in Madagascar, as a means of|and, whatever may be the extent to which he is 
and be able to act as pilots, or to hold other of-| maintaining native authority, gave great offence to| himself the subject of religious influence, he has 
fices under their own government at the several|the foreign traders at Tamatave. ‘he latter ap-|ever since proved himself a generous, kind, and 


rts of the island; while others were sent to Eng-|pealed for assistance to the English governor at} faithful friend to the christians. 


Through his in- 


yand for education, and instruction in the arts of| Mauritius, and to the French governor at Bourbon;| fluence, and that of others, Ramonja, a prince of 
and in June, 1845, one English and two French|the highest rank, being the son of the queen’s sis- 


civilized life. 

“ Missionaries from the London Missionary So- 
ciety reached the coast of Madagascar in 1818; 
and after the treaty with the British government 
had been finally ratified in 1820, they proceeded 
to the capital, and were cordially welcomed by the 
king, who appeared still more delighted when they 
were followed by a number of intelligent men sent 
out by the same society, to instruct the people in 
the practice of many of the most useful arts. The 
strange and somewhat complex language of the 
people was acquired by the missionaries, who in- 
troduced an alphabet into the language, arranged 
its grammar, prepared elementary books, and trans- 
lated the Holy Scriptures into the native tongue. 

“Tn the space of ten years after the settlement 
of the teachers at the capital, not fewer than 10,000 
or 15,000 of the natives had learned.to read, many 
of them also to write, and a few had made some 
slight progress in English, at the same time that a 
number professed themselves christians. Within the 
same period, among the 1000 or 1500 youths who 
had been placed as apprentices under the mission- 
ary artisans, some had been taught to work in iron, 
which abounds in the country; others had been 
trained to be carpenters, builders, tanners, curriers, 
shoemakers, &c. These were some of the most 
satisfactory results of the king’s alliance with the 
English, and the settlement of English missionaries 
in his country; and although the advantage of so 
sudden and large an increase of fire-arms among a 
people very partially civilized may have been ques- 
tionable, the substituting of legitimate and honour- 
able commerce for the degrading traffic in slaves, 
the opening of a way for frequent and friendly in- 
tercourse with foreigners, the teaching of useful arts, 
the introduction of letters, with the knowledge of 
Christianity by which this was followed, will ever 
cause the treaty between Sir Robert Farquhar and 
the king Radama to be regarded as one of the most 
important events in the modern history of Mada- 

ascar. 

“To his own people, Radama’s reign was one 
of unprevedented prosperity, though of compara- 
tively short duration. He was a ruler greatly in 
advance of his time and his people; but he died 
in the year 1828, at the early age of thirty-six, and 
the enlightening and humanizing influences which 
were so full of promise for the nation, appear in a 
great measure to have terminated with his life. 
The amiable and intelligent prince, Rakatobe, eldest 
son of Radama’s eldest sister, was nominated by 
the king successor to the throne, but on the death 
of Radama he was assassinated, and the present 
ruler (Radama’s widow) was raised to the supreme 
authority. For a time the schools and the religious 
teaching of the missionaries were allowed, but it 
soon became evident that the policy of the govern- 
ment was changed. The influence of the idol- 
keepers, and of the supporters of divination and 
other superstitions of the country, was soon restored 
to its former supremacy. In 1835, the profession 
of the christian religion by any of the Malagasy 
was prohibited ; it was also required that all chris- 
tian books should be given up to the government, 
and in 1836, the missionaries and their excellent 


vessels of war went to Tamatave to endeavour to 
adjust the differences and disputes existing there. 
Failing to effect this by amicable conference, they 
employed force, fired on the people, burned the 
town, and landed and attacked the fort. But, 
though they killed and wounded a number of the 
natives, they were ultimately obliged to retire to 
their ships, leaving in the hands of the natives 
thirteen of their number, whose skulls, according 
to the Malagasy practice, were afterwards fixed on 
poles in front of the fortification which they had 
assailed. 

“ This aggression, so deeply to be deplored, pro- 
duced long and serious evils. The government 
prohibited the exportation of every article of na- 
tive produce; and the trade in rice and cattle— 


ter, was induced to study the Bible, and ultimately 
to declare his conviction of its truth. This prince 
publicly identified himself with the christians, and 
has ever since, through all their fearful vicissitudes 
of peril and sorrow, proved himself one of their 
most efficient and faithful friends, as well as the 
honourable and consistent exemplar of their prin- 
ciples; sometimes pleading with the queen on their 
behalf, and setting forth—not always without some- 
thing like success—the excellency and the value of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


(To be continued.) 





The Bible Confirmed by an Egyptian Seal at 
Nineveh.—On the temple walls of ancient Egypt, 
among the figures of men and gods and many 


the latter so important to Mauritius and the Isle of| historical records, there frequently occur certain 


Bourbon—was thus destroyed, and notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the English admiral, Dacres, in 
1848, and the French admiral, Cécile, to restore 
friendly relations between those nations and the 
Malagasy, all amicable intercourse entirely ceased 
for a period of eight years. 

“Long before this interruption of commercial 
intercourse between the uatives and foreigners, 
which it was the interest of both parties to main- 
tain, the queen’s government had shown its fixed 
determination not only to arrest the progress of 
christianity in the country, but to destroy it wher- 
ever it might appear. Scarcely had the missionaries 
left the capital in 1836, before a number of per- 
sons suspected of being christians were required to 
prove their innocence by drinking the ‘l'angena, 
or poison water, which to many of them proved 
fatal. 

“In the following year, a considerable number 
of the people were accused of reading religious 
books, and uniting in christian worship. Several 
of these were severely punished by fine, imprison- 
ment, or unredeemable slavery; and one devoted 
christian woman, Rasalama, was put to death. In 
1838, Rafaralahy, a young man who had accom- 
panied the first Malagasy martyr to the place of 
execution, shared her fate; and before the close of 
the year, Rafaravavy, with four of her companions, 
who subsequently visited England, only saved their 
lives by escaping from the island. Others wan- 
dered from place to place in much suffering and 
imminent peril, often seeking concealment and 
safety in the almost impervious forests and in the 
dreary caverns of the mountains, until the year 
1842, when sixteen of them, while on their way to 
the coast with a view of escaping from the island, 
were betrayed by their guides, and taken back to 
the capital, where nine of them were cruelly put to 
death. 

“The effect of these sanguinary proceedings 
seemed to be the very reverse of what the govern- 
ment intended. The attention of all classes was 
thereby drawn to the subject of religion, and the 
confidence of many in their idols appeared greatly 
weakened, while the christians seemed to be con- 
firmed in their faith by the severe ordeal through 
which it had sustained them. 

“ Among others over whose minds the pretended 


coadjutors, the christian artisans, departed from the| power of the idols had ceased to operate was the 


island, 


queen’s son, then in his seventeenth year. In 1846, 


“ Eight or nine years afterward, the evasion of|after much conference with some of the christians,/have been found in Egypt with these clay seals 


oblong parallelograms with rounded corners, en- 
closing various hieroglyphics. These cartouches, 
as they are called, often stand over the image of 
some king, and being deciphered are found to con- 
tain his name, titles, ete., and seem to be some- 
what like the coat of arms or the royal signet of 
modern princes. Each king has a cartouche of 
his own, and in some cases these kings are identi- 
fied with kings known to us through history. 
Among these are Shishak, 2 Chr. xii. 1-9; ‘Tir- 
hakah, 2 Kings xix. 9; Pharaoh-necho, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 29-35; and Sabaco IL, or So, 2 Kings xvii, 
4; mentioned in Bible history. This last king. 
So, was of the Ethiopian or twenty-fifth dynasty, 
and his cartouche is well known to the student of 
Egyptian antiquities. 

Kgypt lay at a distance from Assyria, and an 
army from the one country could not reach the 
other without going through the Jewish territory, 
or traversing vast and almost impassable deserts. 
Yet the Bible informs us that at one period these 
two nations were frequently in conflict with each 
other. Thus we find the Assyrian armies in 
Egypt, Isa. xx., and an Egyptian army on the 
borders of Assyria, Jer. xlvi. 2; and the Jews 
were involved in the strifes of these powerful 
neighbours. King Josiah was defeated and slain 
by an Egyptian army on its march against As- 
syria. Hoshea, king of Israel, made a treaty 
with So, king of Egypt, to help him throw off the 
yoke of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria; but the 
result was an Assyrian invasion and the first great 
captivity of the kingdom of Israel. This So, or 
Sabaco II., was succeeded by Tirhakah in Egypt, 
and Shalmaneser in Assyria by Sennacherib, and 
hostilities existed during both reigns, 2 Kings xix. 
9; war alternating with peace—the campaign fol- 
lowed by the treaty. But who could have hoped 
to find any new verification of these statements of 
Scripture after the lapse of 2500 years ! 

Yet this has been done. In the mound of 
Kouyunjik recently explored, on the site of Nine- 
veh, the ancient capital of Assyria, are found the 
remains of a palace built, as its own records in- 
form us, by Sennacherib. One of its chambers 
would seem to have been a hall of records; for it 
contained a large number of pieces of fine clay 
bearing the impression of seals. Such clay was 
used in those ages, as sealing wax is used now, in 
sealing important documents, and manuscripts 
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still attached to them. One of these pieces of|gious profession, or of color, a large ficld of useful|though they may find at present comparatively 
clay in Sennacherib’s palace presents us with two/distribution is found to be open. One of the/little to be done within the pale of our own roligi- 


seals, one a royal signet of Assyria, and the other! Auxiliaries expresses surprise at the extent of the 


the well-known cartouche of Sabaco, or So, king 
of Egypt, just as it stands on the Egyptian monu- 
ments; thus showing the probability that a treaty 
between the two monarchs had been deposited here, 
and furnishing an unexpected confirmation of the 
Bible history. The document itself, and the cord 
by which it was attached to the seal, have long 
since turned to dust, but the scal with its double 
impress, though buried for ages, has come to light, 
and is now in the British museum. The two kings 
affixed their seals to a document which has per- 


deficiency thus found, considering the means which 
of late years have been taken to supply the desti- 
tute. It may doubtless be accounted for by the 
changes constantly and rapidly going on in the 
West—young families growing up and removing 
to new settlements, together with immigration 
from Europe and the Eastern States, so that 
populous communities are now found in places 
which but a few years since formed part of the 
wilderness. 

Our Auxiliary Associations have been repeatedly 


ished like themselves; but in their act the hand of|recommended and encouraged, to turn their atten- 


the Most High affixed an additional seal to his 
[Scripture] which is true and abideth for ever.— 
Amerwan Messenger. 


The Thirtieth Annual Report of the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America, Read at the 


tion, as soon as the wants of members of our own 
Religious Society were duly investigated and sup- 
plied, towards those not in profession with us, and 
it is gratifying to find by the reports received this 
year, that several of them have been thus engaged. 
We desire to repeat the assurance, that this Asso- 


Annual Meeting, held on the sixteenth of Fourth | ciation is still disposed cheerfully to aid them, not 


month, 1859. 


doubting that the attempt to enlarge the circle of 


The Managers present the following report oftheir operations will be circumscribed by a judicious 


their proceedings during the past year. 

There have been issued from the Depository in 
the year ending Third month 31st, 1859, 1997 
Bibles, 1419 ‘Testaments, and 329 Testaments 
and Psalms; of which 328 Bibles, 285 Testaments, 
and 113 Testaments and Psalms were sold to 
Auxiliary Associations; 1121 Bibles, 794 Testa- 
ments, and 128 Testaments and Psalms were fur- 
nished to Auxiliaries for gratuitous distribution or 
sale, at full or reduced prices, at their discretion; 
and 130 Bibles, and 149 Testaments were disposed 
of by our Committee on gratuitous distribution. 

One thousand copies of the Reference Bible, 
500 Testaments and Psalms, and 500 Psalms 
have been printed, and 2000 School Bibles will 
soon be put in press. 

The ‘Treasurer’s account, with a summary of 
his receipts and expenses, and a statement of the 
Stock of Books on hand, are herewith submitted. 

The stereotype plates having become slightly 
defaced in many parts by the repeated impressions 
taken from them, it has been thought best to have 
them carefully examined and put in good order; 
which has been done at an expense of several 
hundred dollars. Much care and pains were 
taken by the early Managers of the Association, 
in order that our editions of the Holy Scriptures 
should be made as nearly perfect and free from 
errors as possible, and it is very desirable that they 
should continue to be kept so. 

Information has been received of the formation 
of a new Auxiliary Association in Iowa, under the 
title of the Red Cedar Auxiliary Bible Association 
of Friends, 

Reports have been received from the following 
Auxiliaries, viz: China, Maine; Burlington, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Penn’a; Alum Creek, Chesterfield, 
Fairfield, Ohio; Central, Hamilton, Concord, West- 
ern, White Water, Indiana; Wiuneshick, lowa; 
and Eastern, North Carolina. From an examina- 
tion of these reports, it appears that a lively 
interest in the good work in which they are en- 


them. 























discrimination. 

The gratuitous distribution among the Auxili- 
aries the past year, seems to have been acceptable 
and useful, and is gratefully acknowledged in most 
of the reports as an important aid in their work 
of Christian benevolence. 

Some of the Auxiliaries have given their atten- 
tion to the sale of Bibles to those of ability to 
purchase, and one remarks, “There is an in- 
creasing demand among other professors of religion 
for our Reference Bible, and it is believed that a 
much larger number could be disposed of on sale, 
at full prices, the present year, than any previous 
one.”” Another expresses its belief, that much 
good has arisen to Friends and others within their 
limits, through their efforts to promote the circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, and that many Friends 
in their vicinity take a lively interest in the 
work. 

Another says, “ Our Quarterly Meeting is com- 
posed mostly of young and rising families, which 
will make a demand for Bibles and Testaments for 
some time yet to come. Any donations from you 
will be gratefully received, and we will endeavour 
to make as good a disposition of them as we can, 
taking our scattered situation and other circum- 
stances into consideration.” 

The report from another says, “ We avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to acknowledge our sense 
of your kindness in making us the liberal appro- 
priation of Bibles and Testaments that you have. 
Your liberality enables us to supply all of our 
members now capable of reading, not previously 
supplied with a copy of the Scriptures, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain their wants. We 
have not yet learned how a considerable portion 
of our members living at a distance from us are 


ascertain their wants and supply them as we may 


have been small.” 


supplied, but we design, as way opens for it, to 


have the ability. Our members here are generally 
of small means, in consequence of which, and the 
many claims upon our time and means incident to 
gaged, continues to be maintained in most of|the beginning in a new country, our operations 


The investigations made by some of the Auxili-| The evidences of unabated zeal, and willingness 
aries, go to show, that the families of Friends|to assist in carrying out the objects of our Associa- 
within their limits, are, with few exceptions, sup-|tion, thus furnished, and by communications from 
e with good — of the Holy Scriptures.|several Friends in different places, who have co- 

Vith respect to individual members capable of|operated with us in their individual capacity, is 
reading, they are also in some places adequately] gratifying and encouraging. The hope is therefore 
supplied; in others there still appears to be a/indulged, that those Auxiliaries which have hitherto 
considerable deficiency. On inquiry into the wants] taken part in this labor of love, will continue their 
of those around them, without distinction of reli-| exertions, and not grow weary in well doing, even 





ous Society. Auxiliary Societies being in fact the 
executive branches of the Association, we are 
compelled to rely chiefly upon them for such infor. 
mation as will enable us to apply, in the most 
useful manner, whatever income may be at our 
disposal. 

It is not needful, we apprehend, to say much of 
the inestimable value of the Scriptures, and the 
consequent duty of aiding in the distribution and 
encouraging the serious reading of them. When 
the minds of individuals are brought under religi- 
ous impressions, and made to yield to the humbling 
and enlightening influences of Christ’s Spirit, they 
are generally drawn into the frequent careful 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures, and find in them 
a rich treasure of counsel, instruction and encou- 
ragement, in the arduous warfare with their soul’s 
enemies, in which the christian is called to engage 
as soon as his face is turned Zionward. While 
the Society of Friends has been careful to avoid 
giving the Holy Scriptures a title they do not claim 
for themselves, and not to exalt them unduly as 
the chief agent in the great and all important 
work of the soul’s salvation, its faithful members 
have never been wanting in a reverent esteem for 
them; believing, as expressed by George Fox, 
“that they were given forth by the Holy Spirit of 
God, that they are to be read, believed and ful- 
filled, (he that fulfils them is Christ,) and that 
they are profitable for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works; and are able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus.” 

On behalf of the Managers, 
WILLIAM Bert e, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 14th, 1859. 
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To the Old Folks ut home.—As I have a few 
moments leisure, please indulge me with a few 
words to the “ Old FolksatHome.” My brothers, 
(I like to call you brothers,) cheering it is to me 
that amnotalone. We are many; an innumera- 
ble company have already gone before us. Two 
words only [ would salute you with, namely, Cheer 
up! The company is larger on the other side 
than on this side, with this difference: there all are 
robed in spotless white. Notsohere. ‘There the 
weary rest; they sigh not, weep not, toil not, but 
rest. Cheer up, then, with the prospect of resting 
with God and the holy in heaven. 

But what is it to rest in that glorified state 
when the mortal shall put on immortality, and 
stop forever at the central city of God's great uni- 
verse? What is it to join the innumerable com- 
pany and swell the chorus of the upper skies? 
Qur joys complete, battles fought, victory won, 
death conquered, hell in chains, the Master say- 
ing; ‘Enter into my joy and sit down on my 
throne.” My old brothers, cheer up! We shall 
soon be there. Shout with the voice of triumph, 
We are almost home. We know it is so. The 
very next note may be home at last; yes, home at 
last! O what a soothing thought! home at last! 
My brothers, lift up, lift up your heads and sce the 
immense reward. Draw nigh; the rich, the un- 
fading, the eternal possessions, the bright home, 
the shining mansions, all within a few days’ jour- 
ney! Cheer up, then, my old brothers, cheer up. 
—An old Methodist. 


oe 

Be not deceived by first appearances of things, 
but give thysclf time to be in the right; for show 
is not substance; recdedies govern wise men. 
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—It is somewhat singular to an American how 
Jong it takes in England to do away old abuses. 
Like the stump of a tree on a river-bank, under- 
mined by the tide, leaning and ever ready to fall, 


yet still remaining, supported by a hundred little} 


unexpected fibres, thus have the church rates as a 
compulsory tax lingered on in England for the Jast 
half century; and now, at length, — Walpole, 


Secretary of the Home Department, has brought for- | 


ward a bill by which they are no longer to be com- 
pulsory bylaw. Many of our readers have probably 
no idea of what these church rates are. ‘They are 
not to be confounded with the tithes in the Church 
of England, but are a sort of supplementary tax 
assessed on each parish to pay the expenses incur- 
red by the church wardens in lighting and sweep- 
ing the parish church, providing furniture, books, 
vestments, organs, singing, Kc. The tithes go to 
support the minister. But by custom, the mini-ter 
and the parishioners in various ways elect the 
church wardens, and these have a very great dis- 
cretionary power, and of late years have occa- 
sioned the most bitter altercations and legal feuds. 
In some parishes the minister chooses one and the 
people one, and, if they cannot agree, the strife is 
terrible. In most parishes, by degrees, the people 
choose the wardens. The meetings for discussing 
these affairs take place in the parish churches, 
which thus become the scenes of personal alter- 
cations, violence, shouting, stamping and debate 
hardly to be conceived. So far, Dissenters have 
had to pay the rate, and, of course, have had a 
right to vote for church wardens; and all those 
opposed to Church and State have sometimes 
united in electing such wardens as would put down 
the rate as low as possible, leave the churches 


without repairs, and treat the minister and his ser- | 


vices with all the disrespect they could. On the 
other hand, where the minister could select, he 
would choose high-churchmen, who would magnify 
their office greatly, put up expensive organs, lay 
iu profuse supplies, and make expensive improve- 
meuts—all to be paid for, of course, by this rate 
collected by law from all parties, rich and poor, 
Churchmen and Dissenters. 


For obvious reasons, this tax has been a more 


English Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates.| 


THE FRIEND. 


kind. The question of church rates, however, is but lit has fulfilled its mission: but may we not hope, 
a preliminary one to the great final movement for | that the same power which qualified early Friends 
the abolition of tithes, and the throwing of the|for their respective services, will again manifest 
whole burden of the support of the ministry, as/itself, by bringing sons and daughters to see the 
well as the church, upon the voluntary principle. |excellency of the ever blessed truth, and enable 
It will take, perhaps, fifty years more of battling|them to hold fast the profession of faith without 
to effect this. The clergy of the English Church | wavering. 

}were never so well educated as a class in their} Shall it be said, after a lapse of two centuries, 
' profession as now. They have abandoned written |that having convinced the world of the correctness 
|Sermons, preach extemporaneously, are the friends of our christian principles, we begin to abandon 
jand advisers of the poor in many cases, and the|them ourselves? [ trust not: Rather let us emulate 
‘most popular men with a large part of each parish.|the zeal, the patience, the interest which early 
'They are much better prepared to be supported | Friends exhibited in the cause of truth, that like 
now, by the voluntary contributions of the people, \them we also may leave the inheritance a blessing 


ithan they were fifty years ago, or even twenty ;/|to the generations after us forever. 
|for they are more useful and more respected. But 
\“Church and State” is doomed in England.— 











Inventions of the Chinese—It has been consid- 
Ledger. es : : 
ered that the Chinese were not an inventive people, 
For “The Friena.” |Dut this is a mistake. The art of printing was 
On the Character of Barly Friends. known in China nine hundred years before any 


knowledge of it prevailed in England. Printing 


Whoever reads the lives of early Friends, must was first introduced into Europe early in the six- 


be forcibly struck, we think, with their devotion to}, 4), century. The Chinese printers were gene- 
the blessed = which they had espe meedls on rally itinerants. They next discovered the mag- 
well as their willingness to sacrifice self in the fur-| | 4, needle ; this took place in the traditionary 
—— ais a ee a period, when the yellow Emperor, having missed 
did = i be aes a li "a his way, a little carriage was built, on the top of 
dt apr angers a re as : cone which was a figure which always pointed to the 
ry. they did not cheerfully perform :—whether north, and thus the route was discovered. The 
| —— — en reviled . by oa effects of the loadstone were also mentioned in their 
| MICS, OF Halsely accused’, they appear to have been | dictionaries. We were also probably indebted to 
animated by a right spirit, and were enabled to},,, Chinese for the mariner’s compass, for it had 
—- for their persccutors, as their glorious High|} oon jong known to them before it was to us. 
oe — —— t — had prayed for Gunpowder was invented there many centuries be- 
,o - : = arth: ae aati r __|fore it was known in Engiand, the component parts 
Ore we Say dneir cnaracters tie more We) being nearly the same as the European mixture, 

are presented with their unselfishness and sincerity, | + i} was onl unedl fee Geemasiieen tate Taaa 
as well as that true badge of discipleship which J , = 
| distinguished them, and which drew forth the , ; rm 
‘merited remark: “See how the Quakers love one| Advancement in Science.—The striking ad- 
another.” vancement in material science is well demonstrated 
They appear to have been called from the varied | by the “ History of British Patented Inventions, 
walks of life and to have possessed different doe oe — emt ear ne ee 
| grees of character ; but there appears to have been |*#e very elané ’ h ’ 
|o exercise of superiority among them. Rather, * period of ninety years, there were only two hun- 
ithe prevalence of that other spirit which breathes, dred and sixty-seven patents taken out; from 
“One is your Master even Christ, and all ye are|!700 to 1800, a whole century, only two thousand 











grievous burden on the minds of Dissenters than| brethren.” and sixty; but from 1800 to 1851, the number 


even the tithes. These latter have been conceded 


In their intercourse with the world, they were increased ten-fold over the preceding century, viz: 


to the State for the support of the clergy so long, |scrupulously careful not to compromise their reli- eleven thousand; and from 1851 to 1855 there 


that the whole price of the land has been modified 


by this fact, and that it is hard to tell to whom the 


gious principles; and although there were induce-|Were nine thousand, or a still vastly accelerated 
ments held out to their view, to allure them from|Fatio of gain. The same is true of inventions in 


tithe fairly belongs, if not thus appropriated. Not/|the path of self-denial, they appear to have turned America.— Late Paper. 


to the over-grown land owners does it belong, whose 
property has been bought, sold and valued for ages 
as subject to the tax. Not to the tenant, who has 
hired or leased his land in expectation of paying|for a season.” 
it. But these church rates are laid on afresh each 





oo backs on such presentation with true christian 
heroism,—* choosing rather to suffer with the 


children of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin THE FRIEND. 











They were men of like passions, and subject to SIXTH MONTH 4, 1859. 





year. They are very different in different par-|infirmity as we are; but were enabled, through| 

ishes, according to the inclinations of the wardens, |Christ, “ to fight the good fight, and to keep the| One of the results of the long-continued efforts 
different even in the same parish at different times, |faith,” and their faithfulness is a rich legacy to|of the pulpit and the press, to keep the public 
according as the radicals or High-churchmen pre-|those that survive them. Individual examples|mind impressed with a conviction of the lawfulness 


vail, 


there were of apostacy and defection, as there|of war, and its necessity for the support of national 


For years all sorts of efforts have been made to| were in the days of the apostles; but they marred | credit and national rights, is the singular indiffer- 
break up this power of compulsory taxation. The|not the brightness of the body, for the faithful|ence with which the people composing different na- 
parish has gone to law with the church-wardens. | were thereby brought closer to Christ. tions, appear to regard the oppressive burdens 


The people have refused to pay, and suffered their 





Were we rightly to estimate their worth,—their| heaped upon them in order to prepare for war or 


property to be sold by auction, or have been sent|services is the properest eulogy: and when wejto carry it on. In looking over the intelligence 
to prison. Sometimes one set of wardens have|consider how instrumental they were in bringing| received from Europe from time to time within the 


reversed the proceedings of their predecessors, or|many souls out of darkness into the marvellous 
gone to law with the clergy, and the clergy with|Gospel light, we should be afresh incited as fol- 
them. At last so many persons resisted this rate, |lowers—as believers in the same saving faith—pro- 


past few months, we have been struck with the 
enormous expenditures incurred within that time, 
to defray the cost of armies and fleets employed 








that the Government has resolved to make it a!perly to appreciate every principle which to them |or intended to be employed for the destruction of 
matter entirely voluntary throughout the kingdom. was dear, every practice which seemed to them’ human life. ; 
The chureh-goers henceforth wiil have to make important. The war with Russia cost the British Govern- 


their own arrangements, build their churches, re-| We are not one of those who think that the|ment more than a hundred millions of pounds 
that in India left a debt of some thirty- 


pair and keep them in order, like the rest of man-|“ Society of Friends” is to become extinct, or that | sterling ; 
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five millions; and it is estimated that the expense 
which she is now incurring for the purpose of 
maintaining an “armed neutrality,” will foot up 
some fifty millions more. In France, the estimated 
deficiency exhibited in the “ Budget,” at the be- 
ginning of this year, was upwards of forty millions 
of francs, arising from the “ improvements” made 
in the armaments of that nation during the pre- 
ceding year, when there was no war going on. 
Now that that nation has plunged into a war with 
Austria, professedly for no other purpose than to 
help an ally, the first loan asked for and granted, 
and which must be raised by a tax on the people, 
is five hundred millions of francs. Austria has 
long been virtually bankrupt on account of her 
war debts; her “peace establishment” of several 
hundred thousand soldiers keeping her from being 
able to pay her annual expenses, and now she is 
trying to effect a further loan of many millions, 
but finding her credit gone so far that the money 
cannot be borrowed, she has decreed that her sub- 
jects shall accept a paper currency which possesses 
very little if any real value; while Russia is seek- 
ing to borrow twelve millions sterling, to keep her 
armics in a condition merely to watch the progress 
of the conflict which has begun. Prussia, Sardi- 
nia, Belgium, Holland and the German States are 
all in the markets asking for money, in order to 
prepare to take part, if they or any of them may 
think it necessary; and thus the people of all 
Europe will be loaded with increased taxes, and 
obliged to part with what they may gain by the 
sweat of the brow, in order to meet the enormous 
expenditures of a wicked and insensate war, for 
which no good political reason has yet been of- 
ffered, and the end and cost of which no one can 
foresee. 

When we reflect that all this enormous outlay 
can produce nothing but suffering aud death; that 
the subjects of all the military governments of 
Europe have been, for a long succession of years, 
ground down under the immense debts incurred for 
the wars of former generations; and that no elo- 
quence could persuade them to submit to the same 
impositions for purposes of philanthropy, or to im- 
prove their own social and domestic interests, it 
forcibly illustrates the depravity of the unregene- 
rate human heart; the avidity with which it imbibes 
and clings to sentiments congenial to its vindictive 
propensities ; and the debasing, destructive charac- 
ter of that wisdom, in which the children of this 
world are said to exceed the children of light. 
Our own Government shows a strong disposition 
to copy after those of the old world. Within the 
last few years its expenditures have doubled, and 
the increase has been principally for military pur- 
poses. Upon one specious pretext or another the 
army and navy have been enlarged and employed ; 
millions of the people’s money have been squan- 
dered, and no inconsiderable debt incurred, and as 
yet not one good object has been obtained, which 
could not have been far better secured by other 
and peaceful means. 

It is high time that the friends of peace and of 
good government were aroused to the danger of 
our general government bringing this country into 
the same crippled and oppressed condition as are 
the nations of Europe, by the expenditures and 
losses of war. 


The American Peace Society is making an effort 
to increase the circulation of its periodical, “ The 
Advocate of Peace,” and has appoiuted C. 8S. Ma- lag 
creading its General Agent for the collection of|*® the cotton planters. Many thousands of acres of the 


funds, Xc. He is now in this city, and engaged in 
calling on those who are likely to aid in the diffu- 
sion of peace principles. 


THE FRIEND. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from Liverpool and London to Fifth 
mo. 17th. The English government has formally de- 
clared its neutrality in the European war. A royal pro- 
clamation has been published, stating its firm determi- 
nation to abstain altogether from taking any part directly 
or indirectly in the war between Austria and France, 
and all British subjects are commanded to observe strict 
neutrality. Many failures are reported on the London 
Stock Exchange, and also on the continent. The India 
and China mails had reached London. The Calcutta 
dates are to Fourth mo. 8th, and from Hong Kong to 
Third mo. 28th. The French troops had captured Saigon, 
a place of considerable strength in Cochin China. Trade 
at Canton was suffering much from the exactions of the 
mandarins. The Liverpool cotton market bad a de- 
clining tendency, prices being $d. lower, with but little 
inquiry. Breadstuffs were firm, with an advancing ten- 
dency. Consols, 91} a 913. 

The War.—The French Emperor, having arrived in 
Sardinia, has taken up his head-quarters at Alessandria, 
where he was concentrating his forces. No collision 
between the hostile armies had yet occurred. The por- 
tions of the Sardinian territory occupied by the Austrian 
troops, were suffering terribly from their exactions. The 
towns, villages, and farms through which they passed, 
were being stripped utterly of provisions, and whatever 
could be made to contribute to the support of the army. 
A similar course will doubtless be pursued by the allies 
when they have a sufficient furce to invade Lombardy 
and Venice. 

Austria.—Count Buol has resigned his post as Prime 
Minister. The Austrian government loan is to be at five 
per cent., payable in silver, and will be issued at 70. It 
is rumored that arms have been sent to Hungary, and 
that the Hungarians abroad are actively employed in 
fomenting an insurrection in their country. 

France. —\t is stated that more than double the 
amount of the five hundred million francs as a war loan, 
had been subscribed for, and that three times the sum 
might be had for the same purpose. It is reported that 
the Emperor Napoleon, before his departure for Italy, 
addressed a letter to Queen Victoria, repeating his pro- 
mise to take no step during the war to compromise the 
interests of England. 

Prussia.—The Prussian Chamber has voted a loan of 
forty millions of dollars to place the army on a war foot- 
ing. In the debate it was contended that Austria formed 
a German nucleus, and that Prussia was bound to Aus- 
tria by sacred bonds of confederation. 


thronged to the gold region by thousands. Many of 
them were dying from starvation, while others were sub- 
sisting merely on prickly pears and wild onions found 
along the road. In some instances the dead had been 
devoured by their famished companions. It is said the 
U.S. government proposes sending relief to the sufferers, 

The Chinese in California.—Many of these people, from 
their industrious and economical habits, acquire wealth 
in California, with which they return to their native 
country. The ship Sea Serpent lately sailed from San 
Francisco for China, with 200 returning Chinamen. One 
of them, who had been in the silk trade, took back with 
him $150,000. 

The Growth of the West—In 1829, New England had 
39 members in the House of Representatives, and the 
North-western States 18. Now the New England States 
send 29, and the North-western 59. The census of 1860 
will show a far greater disparity. 

Tornado in Illinois —On the 27th ult., a most terrific 
tornado occurred about twelve miles south of Spring- 
field. Sixteen persons were killed, and many others 
seriously injured. A number of houses and barns were 
completely demolished. A few days previously, there 
was a violent tornado at Iowa city, by which several 
persons were killed, and much property destroyed. 

The Slave Trade.—Capt. Townsend, of the slaver Echo, 
has been acquitted at Savannah, Geo. It is manifest 
that the people of some of the Southern States are de- 
termined to set at naught the United States laws against 
the African slave trade. 

The Horrors of War.—The hideous nature of war is 
shown in a late letter in the London Times. The infor- 
mation is taken from the Petersburg Gazette of Fourth 
month, 1813, and published in the Times of Fifth month 
22d, 1813, some months after the French retreat from 
Moscow. The document states that in the government 
of Minsk there were burnt, up to the end of First month, 
1813, the dead bodies of 18,797 men, and 2746 horses. 
In that department there still remained to be burnt—of 
the former 30,106, and of the latter 27,316. These were 
all lost at the passage of the Beresina; but the total 
number taken into account as being consumed by cre- 
mation in Russia, was 213,516 human corpses and 95,816 
dead horses. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Asa Garretson, agt., O., $1, to 27, vol. 
32, for John Doudna, $2, vol. 32; from Jos. J. Hopkins, 
agt., Md., for J. P. Balderston, $2, vol. 32; from E. Dean, 





Mexico.—The cabinet of Miramon have issued a de- 
cree, restoring the Ex-President Santa Anna to all the 
rights, titles, &c., formerly possessed by him, and invit- 
ing him to return immediately by way of Tampico, 
where Gen. Woll is marching to meet him. This step 
has doubtless been taken from a belief, that the cause of 
the church party is hopeless under its present leaders. 
Santa Anna has been residing in the island of Porto 
Rico. 

Unitep States.—TZhe Mails for Europe.—Instructions 
have been sent from the government at Washington to 
the American Minister at Paris, covering a notification 
to the French government to the effect that, in the event 
of Germany being involved in the war, no interference 
with the Bremen and Hamburg steamers carrying the 
United States mails, will be countenanced as long as said 
steamers carry no merchandize contraband of war. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 366. The number of 
emigrants arrived at this port, from First mo. 1st to Fifth 
mo. 25th, was 24,809. To the same date in 1858, the 
number was 20,579. The total number of arrests in 
New York, for the last three months, was 16,358. Only 
3216 of those arrested were natives of the United States; 
10,460 were natives of Ireland, 1280 of Germany, and 
555 of England. The foreign imports of last week 
amounted to $7,125,115. The exports of specie for the 
same period were about $5,000,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 195. The anthra- 
cite coal tonnage of the season thus far is about 1,800,- 
000 tons, which is an increase of about half a million 
tons on the tonnage of last year to the same time. 

Key West.—A destructive fire occurred at Key West, 
Florida, on the 16th ult., which laid in ashes nearly 
the whole of the business portion of the town. One 
hundred and ten houses were destroyed. Loss, about 
$260,000. 

The Flood in the Mississippi—The late freshet in the 
Mississippi and Yazoo rivers has caused great damage 


best cotton lands have been overflowed and rendered 
unproductive during the present season. 

Pike's Peak.—The newspapers give deplorable accounts 
of the state of the returning emigrants, who this Spring 


for Caleb Marshall, $3, to 52, vol. 33. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend the 
| Boarding-School at West-Town, will be held there on 
Fourth-day, the 8th of Sixth month, at 10 o’clock, a.m. 
The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o'clock the 
same morning, and the Committee on Instruction, at 7 
o’clock on the previous evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
venth-day, the 4th of the month. 


Fifth month, 1859. Jort Evans, Clerk. 


For the Accommodation of the Committee. 


Conveyances will be at the Street Road station on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, on Seventh- 
day, the 4th, and Third-day, the 7th inst., on the arrival 
of the 7 a. M. and 2 p. M. trains. 


WANTED. 

For Friends’ Select School for Girls, a Teacher qua- 
lified to give instruction in Mathematics and the higher 
branches of study. Application may be made to De- 
borah M. Williamson, No. 1024 Arch street; Mary R. 
Stroud, No. 1432 S. Penn Square ; or Rebecca 8. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street. Early application is desired. 

Fifth mo. 24th, 1859. 


os 


Marriep, on the 25th ult., at Friends’ Meeting-house 
on Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Joseru Ports to Rs- 
Gina S., daughter of Thomas Kimber, all of this city. 
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Diep, on the 14th of the Fifth month, 1859, Samvst 
|Bertue, son of Samuel Bettle, Jr., in the twenty-third 
|year of his age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
| Friends of Philadelphia for the Western District. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodye street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bavk. 
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